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COVER PHOTO 


A flower spike of Grevillea "Pink Surprise". 
Photo by Tom Patullo. (see article on pages 5-6). 
Cover design: Graham Hill. Cover printed by Bendigo Modern Press. 


Deadlines for next issue are Wed. 22 May for articles, and Wed. 29 May 

for notices. 

(Typed contributions are preferred, but if this is not possible, then 
please make every effort to use neat, legible hand writing or printing.) 
Articles from Whirrakee may be reproduced, but permission should be sought 
from the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club, and acknowledgment given to the 
author and the club. 

All back numbers except Vol. 3(10) are available, at a cost of 50 cents 
each. Complete sets of Vols. 1, 2, and 4. can be supplied at a cost of 
$5-00 per volume. (Postage is not included in the above prices). 


- EDITORS PAGE - 


The more observant among you will have noticed that this Whirrakee is different, 
without my having to point it out. However, a word cf explanation is necessary. 
The club typewriter is in dock, with a broken band, wnich means that the golf 
ball cannot be operated. The golf ball itself needs replacing, because broken 
teeth on it apparently caused the thin steel band which operates it to snap. 
This would involve at least $100 for repairs. The Committee discussed this, 

and in view of the age and condition of the old IBM typewriter (at least 20 
years old), decided that we should at least gather the information on the 

cost of possible replacement typewriters, and any advantages or disadvantages 
between the repair and replacement options. A sub-committee has been formed 

to do this, but in the meantime, no typewriter. 


For this month, I have solved the problem by becoming typist as well as 
editor, and this Whirrakee has been tapped out, witn much use of wnite-out, 
on my own little portable, and photocopy reproduction has been arranged as 

a much appreciated community service at a local school. My apologies for 

the typing being of a lower standard than you are used to, in terms of layout 
etc., but at least I will now be more appreciative than ever of the time 
Diane Hill puts into typing each month. It is a lot of work, even if you 
make allowance for the difference in speed between a trained typist, and a 
"two finger" typist like myself, although I have surprised myself with the 
speed I have been able to type at by the tenth page. However, I think I will 
stick to geology rather than typing, as a means of earning a living. 


MONEE KE Ke EF EH ae HL Ieee Ie 


The long dry spell is slowly but surely turning into drought again. It has 
been 2 considerable disaster for plants which are growing in vulnerable 
positions, especially for those which had not really recovered from the 
1982-1983 drought. This is especially true for the granite hill country, 
where plants normally have a reasonable supply of moisture in the sandy 
soil to tide them through summer. I visited Mount Korong in early April, 
and noticed a lot of die back, or complete withering on young wattles and 
rice flower especially. Even more startling was the poor condition of the 
Rock Correas at Mount Hope, which was the main object of the excursion on 
April 20. On a visit to ’ount Hope during the previous April, the Rock 
Correas were green and healthy, and flowering well, which is why tie 
excursion was timed for April. Although some of the Rock Correa in protected 
positions was flowering reasonably well, most were yellowed and shrivelled 
looking, and had flower buds which had apparently formed and then at least 
temporarily aborted. Quite a few of the bushes were completely brown, and 
apparently dead. Since this shrub is one of the dominants of a fairly 
sparse flora on these dry granite hills, it looks as though a substantial 
channge to the vegetation is being induced by a combination of drought 

and grazing. The rain which fell on the evening of the excursion day may 
have come in time to save, and perhaps even revive some of the less badly 
affected plants, but I fear that it was too late for many. However, despite 
the disappointment about the Rock Correa, the small number of people who 
went on-the excursion enjoyed a very pleasant day, in a most intersesting 
area, and there was general agreement that a spring visit in a good season 
would be rewarding. The rock formations can be enjoyed at any time, and 

I can recommend Mount Hope as a worthwhile detour if you happen to be 
travelling the road between Pyramid Hill and Cohuna. The turnoff is sign 
posted. 


Pyrami - Hill itself was also visited during the excursion, and after some 
rather exciting rock scrambling, we eventually reached the top, from where 
we enjoyed a wide view from this isolated hill of granite, including a good 
view of the currently rather rare sight of a decent, rain bearing front 
a:proaching. Lets hope that more will be seen before too much longer! 


IN PRAISE OF RED, RODS 
by Margaret Watts 


At the end of August 1978, only two or three months after moving into our 
home here in Inglewood, my husband, Fred, and I decided to make a short 
visit to "Eremophila Park", the home of Joe and Stella Mack, near Waikerie, 
South Australia. This was prompted by an article written by Holten Petit 

in the "Bird Observer", in which he referred to the possibility of sighting 
the rather rare and elusive Red - lored Whistler in the mallee on this 
property. 


Little did we realise what a bonus we were to receive from our visit, in 
spite of our failure to see the whistler. As we drove up to the Mack's 
home, on both sides of the drive was a beautiful garden of Eremophilas, 

of all types from ground covers to quite large trees, plus many other 
natives. As it was springtime, most of the plants were in flower, with 
Eremophilas of every colour - reds, orange, purple, green, yellow and blue. 
The Macks and their daughter and son-in-law, Heather and Tom Loffler, 
collected cuttings and seeds of Eremophilas on trips all over the outback, 
and the Lofflers had also filled their garden in Waikerie with them. 


Joe Mack has turned a section of his property into a campimg ground, and 
at the time we were there he also had a cabin available for hire. He has 
provided water points for the birds, and also puts out seed, which brings 
many mallee parrots, honeyeaters, wrens etc. to the camp. A handsome male 
Chestnut Quail-thrush walked boldly across tne verandah of the cabin on 
our first morning, and called, quite loudly for a Quail-thrush! ; 


After a happy stay of several days, during wnich Joe guided us through tne 
sandy PooginookConservation Reserve in unsuccessful search for Black 
Honeyeaters and Striated Grasswrens, we headed for home via the Grampians, 
loaded with two plastic bags full of Eremophila cuttings. We left most of 
these with Gwynneth Taylor, Australian Conservation Foundation member, and 
well known plant propagator. Fred kept just a small selection for ourselves. 


In our difficult mallee garden conditions Fred has found Eremophila 
calorhabdos, "Red Rod", to be outstandingly successful. Tip cuttings take 
root readily, and because the purple-red flowers a.pear in succession up 
the stem on the new growth, all the plants flower from their first year 
onwards. As flowering occurs right tnrough summer, when very little else 

is in flower, our garden was alive with birds feeding on Red Rods for 
several months. The most delightful were a party of four Eastern Spinebills, 
whose musical calls rang out from first light till dark, as they worked 
repeatedly over the flowers on all the plants. They were also followed 
closely by those expert opportunists, the Silvereyes, who never miss the 
chance of a feed. We also saw Yellow-tufted, New Holland and White-eared 
Honeyeaters and Red Wattlebird balancing precariously on the slender stems. 
We've decided we cannot have too many Red Rods, so Fred is striking more 
cuttings for planting in the cooler months. We hope that they will bring 
yet more Spinebills next year. 


This is the description of Red Rod, Eremophila calorhabdos, from "Flowers 
and Plants of Western Australia" :- 


"aA slender little-branched shrub to 2m tall, this species has crowded 
ovate leaves 15 -20 mm long and flowers 20 -25 mm long. It grows in sand 
or loam in woodlands and near salt lakes between Norseman and Salmon Gums." 


A very versatile plant apparently, which should do well all over Bendigo! 
We would like to encourage others to grow "Ked Rods", and would be pleased 
to supply some tin cuttings if anyone cares to pay us a visit. 


(continued) 


IN PRAISE CF RED ROSS (continued) 


For those who would like to visit "Sremopnila Park", Joe and Stells Mack's 
address is Box 545, P.0., Waikerie, S.A., 5320, and tueir property is in 
Wunkar Road, Lowbank, South Australia. They charge campers « small fee. 


SD Ke EE hag Kee ee 
A FLYING POLSON PILL 


hustralia's best known butterfly - the Wanderer -, is something of a wolf 
in sheep's clothing, accorcing to = world authority on the species, C.c-1-R.G. 
scientist, Dr. John Edgar. 


Not only is the butterfly beautiful, it is also a flying capsule of poisons 
which can be fatal to birds, one of the butterfly's natural enemies. Dr. 
Hdgar's work on butterflies is part of a research programme being held by 
the C.S.1.R.(. Division of Animal Health in Melbourne. His studies “re 
investigsting the relationship between butterflies, moths, aud tne poisonous 
pl*ents wnich are cormon in many of Australia's wool growing areas. These 
toxic plants ere responsible for poisoning large numbers of sheep, and 
scientists hope that an understanding of the insect - plant relationship 
may help them develop control or eradication techniques. 


The Wanderer, or Monarch as it is sometimes called, is easily recognised by 
its orange wings, tne black veins which dissect tnem, aud the white spots 
on its black body. 


Pemale Wanderers are strongly aitracted to, and often lay their eggs on a 
common plant known as tne Swan Plant which contains neart poisons called- 
cardiac glycosides, Dr. Edgar said. These plants are usuelly evoided by 
animal life. When the eggs hatch, the young caterpillar feeds upon the 
plent, thereby absorbing its deadly poisons. When the caterpillar develops 
into a butterfly, the poisons remain in its system. However if a caterpillar 
feeds and grows on non-poisonous plants, as sometimes happens, it may cnoose 
- as a, butterfly - to feed on various plants wnich erable it to stockpile 
equally,liver poisons. Each butterfly can store enough heart or liver 
poisons to make a bird vomit, or even die, if the insect is eaten. 


Nature seems to have warned the Wanderers enemies that its bright colours 
identify it as an unpalatable and dangerous butterfly. 


(From the Bendigo Advertiser, 1977, submitted by Bob Allen.) 


Wanderer Butterfly (1 en:le) 


IN A NATIVE GARDEN, WITH TOM PATULLO 


A DISCUSSION OF SOME OF THE LESS COMMON NATIVE PLANTS 


The plants discussed below are perhaps less commonly seen in gardens because 
they present some difficulty in growing. However they are often worth a 
little extra care, as many are very desirable specimens to have in the 
garden, while the keen native plant grower will accept the more difficult 

as a challenge. 


The first plant that comes to mind is the Native Frangipani, Hymenosporum 
flavum. I was first introduced to this small tree in that lovely native 

garden which was Bright Street Nursery. They had several well grown specimens 
there. It is a fast growing small tree, reaching a maximum height of 10 metres 
in its natural habitat in N.S.W., Queensland and New Guinea. I expect» that 

it would not reach that size in our area. It likes a warm aspect, and abundant 
summer watering. My specimen has been in the garden for eighteen months, 

where it has grown from a youngster of some 35 cm to a lovely little tree 

of two metres. It flowered in mid-summer. I have no information as to its 
frost hardiness, but can state that my plant went through last winter without 
any sign of frost damage, although I must admit that it is growing in a fairly 
sheltered position. Like the exotic Frangipani (hard to grow in this area), 

it has beautiful perfume. All in all, I would say that this plant is easy 

to grow in our area. Wny then is it not more common in our gardens? 


The next plant to be discussed does fall into the category of one that 
presents some difficulty in growing. This is a very beautiful hybrid 
Grevillea, called Pink Surprise, which is featured on the cover of this 

issue. It is a cross between that widely hybridised grevillea, Grevillea 
banksii, and another, unknown variety. It originated in Queensland, which 
immediately puts it in the susceptible to frost damage group, or at least 
suspect of being so. I say suspect, because although there are some grevilleas 
originating in Queensland which are frost hardy (one such being Robyn Gordon), 
there are a number which are frost tender. 


There are several hybrids which are fairly similar to Pink Surprise, one 

which comes to mind being Misty Pink. This bears large, terminal flower 

heads of a dusky pink colour, to almost 17.5 cm in length. The stamens first 
appear like hairpins, bent in half, which straighten out as the flower matures. 
I think the flower is more attractive while the flowers are still at the 

bent hairpin stage. I first saw the parent Grevillea banksii while on holiday 
at Merimbula in N.S.W., and again on holiday in Buderim, Qld., where both 

the red flowered and white flowered forms were growing. 


I have tried to grow both colour forms of G. banksii, as well as the hybrid 
G. "Misty Pink", but they all died after suffering frost damage. However, 
up to now, I have been successful in growing tne hybrid G. "Pink Surprise", 
which flowered last summer. I kept the plant covered (overhead only) during 
the frost season. ‘the bush is now well grown to over two metres in height. 


The next two grevilleas discussed are, although hardy and easy to grow, still 
rare in our gardens. ‘the first one, Grevillea brachystachya is a spreading 
plant up to one metre high and one and a half metres wide, which flowers in 
the autumn and winter. The flowers are a delicate pink colour, and are shaped 


like a miniature bunchbf grapes. My specimen is growing in filtered sunlight, 
and has adequate summer watering on a built up garden. 


The second one is Grevillea intricata, also quite hardy and easy to grow. 

This is a quaint plant, and has leaves which do not resemble leaves in any 
way. In fact one could say that it does not have leaves at all. Instead it 

has delicate stalks which continually divide into three as they grow. A native 
of Western Australia, it will grow to a maximum height of two metres, and a 


IN A NATIVE GARDEN, WITH TOM PATULLO (continued) 


width of about 2.5 metres.Fast growing, it bears terminal, erect, tapered 
cylindrical spixes up to 75 mm long of wnite flowers with a reduish base. 
Intricate by name, this plant is certainly intricate in form. It grows in 
full sun, and thrives on regular watering. 


An uncommon climber, worth growing for the rare flower form alone, is the 
native flowering passion fruit, Passiflora cinnabarina. It bears red flowers 
up to 75 mm across, rising from the centre of which is the stamen, looking 
for all the world like a TV antenna rising from a house roof. I have not 
grown this one myself, but have seen it growing in our area. 


A recent output from Austraflora Nurseries is a prostrate Callistemon, 

C. "Candle Glow", a completely prostrate plant, which enjoys sprawling over 
a rock wall. My specimen has not flowered as yet, but according to the 
literature supplied, it has 4 pale yellow pottle-brush flower. 


From uncommon plants, I now turn to a couple of plants which I believe to 
be the pick of the species. Firstly, there is the Callistemon hybrid "Perth 
Pink", which nas proved to be a vigorous, fast growing plant, with a dense 
form, and numerous bright pink flowers. It flowers quite young, in the 
first year after planting out, and also flowers early in the season, in 
October. So far it has only flowered in the spring, but I intend to induce 
it to flower in the autumn. A number of Callistemons can be induced to 
flower twice a year, by summer feeding with a light dressing of fowl manure, 
and plentiful late summer watering. There are several varieties of Callistemons 
which produce white flowers, but I consider that Callistemon citrinus White 
is the best. 


Now, for a real challenge, how about trying to grow the New South Wales 
Wartah, ‘l'elopea speciosissima? Coles had a plentiful supply of young plants 
~at the time of writing. I have not been able to flower one as yet, but I am 
still trying. I have seen them growing and flowering several times in Bendigo. 
At the moment I have one growing in a large pot, and it is showing some 
promise. 

The other big challenge for this area is of course to grow and flower the 
Sturt Desert Pea, Clianthus formosus. I have been trying for the last ten 
years, with varying degrees of success, althougn none spectacular. However 
it can be done, as I have witnessed on a couple of occasions, the latest 
being only a couple of weeks ago, when I saw a beautiful plant growing at 
Epsom. The grower claims that he just er w the seeds: in pile of building 
rubble. The result was spectacular. The other successful growing was a 
couple of years ago, at Leon Ruedin's place. This was featured on the cover 
of Whirrakee Vol. 3, No. 8, Sept., 1982, admittedly a poor result when 
rendered in red and white, but the original was terrific! 


There is another widely variable genus which is succeeding in cultivation, 
put is not yet freely available in general nurseries for some reason, and 
that is the genus Eremophila, commonly known as Emu Bushes. There is a wide 
range of floral colour in this genus, with reds, greens, yellows, blues, 
purples, and a number of spotted forms. Easy to grow in the open, and frost 
hardy, the species of this genus are generally indigenous to semi-desert 
areas (e.g. N.W. Victoria and South Australia). This genus deserves greater 
popularity in our’ gardens. 


I hope that this article will encourage you to try growing some of the less. 
common plants. As to their availability, I guess one would have to consult 
the specialist native plant nurseries. 


BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR FEBRUARY 1985 


¢he February Meeting 

Mr. Rob Watkins gave a talk and showed slides on "Bird Photography". Some 
of his slides were specially selected to show what sort of a result can 

be expected if something is not quite right. It became obvious that you 
need more than good luck to obtain a good shot; good planning and patience 
are absolutely necessary for anyone taking on bird photography. 


Bird Observations 
Highlights ---- Large numbers of White-browed and Masked Woodswallows 
at Inglewood. 
---- Little Kagle takes a Peaceful Dove. 
---- Nankeen Night Heron in Jobs Gully Road. 


Between the begining of October until mid-January there were approximately 
3000 White-browed and Masked Woodswallows in the Inglewood district. The 
woodswallows were located in forest and mallee, over a wide area, and 
nesting everywhere. By mid-January, many speckled young were on the wing, 
end by the end of January the birds nad resumed their vagrant life; flying, 
coming down to feed and roost anywhere, but still present in the district 
in numbers. 


On 3rd, 7th, and 8th of January there were several hundred Spine-tailed 
Swifts, along with woodswallows, hawking flying ants. On the 8th of January 
they were joined by Welcome Swallows and Tree Martins, and they were all 
catching the shiny black 14 mm long insects that looked like ants. The 
birds were present from 4 pm to 7.30 pm, the weatner being fine and cool 
with some cloud, o: the 3rd and 7th, and thundery on the 8th. 8 mm of 

rain fell at itnglewood on the 2nd of January, the first rain for a long 
time. 


It is not very often that bird observers witnessa bird of prey catching 
its food. On 19th of January, two of our members saw an immature Little 
Eagle, very dark and streaked, flying low over a road, when it suddenly 
half folded its wings, and dived to the road, snatching up a Peaceful 
Dove, whose mate stayed frozen into immobility by shock. The eagle took 
the dove to a roadside tree and began to pluck it while it was apparently 
still alive. It then moved to another branch and went on plucking, but 
seemingly disturbed by the presence of the observers vehicle, finally 

flew off. 


. 


Two of our Committee Members, while driving home fron a Committee meeting, 
were lucky enough to see a juvenile Nankeen Nign-heron standing in the 
middle of Jobs Gully Road, near Averys Rd., at 11.50 pm on the 23rd of 
Ee Jie 


One of our Bird Group members who lives at Meiden Gully observed a male 

Blue Wren feeding a young Black-eared Cuckoo in her back yard. A female 
sparrow was also seen feeding a young Black-eared Cuckoo in her back yard. 

A female sparrow was also seen feeding the cuckoo, alternately with the wren. 


Two Japanese Snipewere reported from the Mannes Lane area of Strathfieldsay. 
They were observed regularly over the summer period, and seem to favour 
an area adjacent to the water race, on farm land. 


The Chestnut-tailed Heath ren, Sericornis pyrrhopygia (previously 
Hylacola pyrrhopygia) was recorded at four different localities between 


18th December and 3rd January. Tnese were Wilaflower Drive, Kennington 
Forest, Kairn Road and South Mandurang. 


Two of our Inglewood members heard an Owlet hightjar calling on 7th,6th 


BIRD NOTES AND OBSEXVATIONS FOR FEBRUARY (continued) 


and 9th of January, at about 10.45 pm each night, but did not he#r the bird 
calling after those nights. Two Spotted Night-j-rs were seen flying over 
Bradley's eucy dam at dusk on tne 13th of January. They gave a tnrilling 
acrobatic display, with prolongea calling. As they were flying against a 
background of dark trees some of the time, it was easier to find their 
reflections in the water if we lost signt of tne actual bird. They dipped 
their beaks in the water for a drink as tney passed over, in the same way 
swallows and martins do. On the 29th of January, tnree Nigntjars, including 
one young bird, were seen at Bradley's. 


BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR MARCH 


The Meeting 


Mr. John Allen gave us a talk on the birds of the Pevensey Marshes in southern 
England.The history of the area, and its resulting diversity was discussed, 
along with some anecdotes wnich held the full attention of ail those present. 
The inaccessability of the area in general is, according to Mr. Allen, the — 
main reason why the Pevensey Marshes are still a haven for wildlife. 


The Bird of tke Night was the Red-capped Hobin. 


Observations 


Highlights ---- Black Honeyeaters in the Whipstick. 
---- Double-banded Plover at Bendigo Sewerage Farm. 
---- Fork-tailed Swifts at Bendigo Sewerage Harm. 
---- Black Kite at Maryborough. 


On 25th February a male and female Black Honeyeater were seen in the Whipstick 
mallee, a bird which is an ocessional rare vistor to the district. 


The Fork-tailed Swift is another rare summer visitor. Two birds were seen, 

on the 10th March, flying over the Bendigo sewerage Harm, northwards. Also 

at the Sewerage Farm, on 17th #ebruary, a single couble-banded Plover (formerly 
called Double-banded Dotterel) was seen on a laser levelled stubbie paddock 
wnich had recently been flooded with waste water and sludge. This bird was 

in eclipse plumage, and was seen in company with one Red-necked Stint and 

one Red-kneed Dotterel. The Double-banded Plover flies from New Zealand to 
over-winter in Australia, and then flies back to kew Zealand to breed. It 

is the first record of this species for the Bendigo district. (See last month's 
Wnirrakee for a fuller description. Kd.) 


A single Black Kite was seen flying low over the Ballarat Road near the 
Goldfields Reservoir in Maryborough, on the 14th of March. This bird of 
prey has not been recorded very often in Central Victoriz, although it seems 
to be less rare than it was 20 or 30 years ago. 


Another rare bird for the district is the Turqoise Perrot, wnich was seen 
at Coliban Park on the 31st of March. A single bird was seen in a scrubby 
paddock, with a creek edge and open woodland, habitat which seemed to be 

ideal for this species. 


Weebills were reported to be still breeding in the Wychitella Forest on 

27th February. One nest contained three young, newly hatched. A young Black- 
faeed Cuckoo Shrike, just out oi the nest, and en adult, were seen in the 
Marnie Road area et Kennington on the 4th farchn. Magpies were seen collecting 
nesting material on tne 29tn Marcn. 


Birds of prey seem to be building up in numbers in our district since the 


BIRD NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS FOR MARCH (continued) 


drought. A pair of Collared Sparrowhawks and three young were seen near 
Millwood Dam on 27th of February. Three of our members recorded the following 
raptors on a drive from Inglewood to soort Lake ou the same day in February: 
five Wedge-tailed Eagles, two Whistling Kites, five Brown Valcons and 

fifteen Kestrels. Little Eagles were seen in the Sedgwick area on the 24th 

of February, the first pair seen in the area since the 1982 drought. 


An unusually early record of a Flame kobin was the report of one seen at 
Patons Road , Eopalock on the 18tn of February, Normally the Flame Robin 
doesn't arrive in Bendigo until late April or early Way. 


About 20 Cockatiels were reported from the Millwood Road area of the Whipstick 
on the 19th of January. A flock of 30 to 40 Banded Plover were seen on a 
recently ploughed paddock to the west of Millwood Dam on 21st of January and 
25th of February. 


Since the duck shooting season began, there have been good numbers of ducks 
at the Bendigo Sewerage Farm, including about 300 White-eyed Ducks and 
about: 400 Grey Teal. 


At Strathfieldsaye, on 27th of Februery, about 300 Long-billed Corellas arrived 
in several smaller flocks. There were four or five flocks of up to 100 birds 
each within a square mile. Each flock was about one third Galahs, as well as a 
few Sulphur-crested Cockatoos. Counting them was very difficult, as the flocks 
would periodically take to the air screeching, and flying about would mix 

with the other flocks in the area. 


A flock of about ten Indian Mynas were present in the Axe Creek Road area 
of Strathfieldsaye on the 13th of February, on Mr. W. Houlahan's property. 
From Huntly we received reports of a single Nankeen Night-heron on the 30th 
of January, and seven Royal Spoornbills on the 23rd of February. 


A femalefatin Flycatcher was present six km east of Inglewood on 10th and 11th 
of March. The bird was in fine plumage, with shining dark head and tail, dark 
back and wing fethers, which had a bronze tan in the sunlight, bright tan 
throat and upper breast, and a white abdomen. The bird was seen in a low lying 
area of tall eucalypts surrounded by mallee scrub. 


Finally, one of our members wno lives at Maryborough reported a large number 
of different species of birds coming into his garden to drink and bathe. 
Brown-headed, Yellow-tufted, White-plumed and Fuscous Honeyeater were all 
using the bird bath. The Brown-headed and Fuscous Honeyeaters do not usually 
visit the garden, but have done so this summer, probably because of the long 
dry spell. ; 


mom OGY up oP GaP eee te aw 


EXCURSION, SUNDAY MAY 12 


Half day, 2.00 to 4.00 pm. 


Venue : Mrs. Beatrice Cohn's garden, "Fiorenza", at 20 Steane St., Bendigo. 


This excursion will involve a pleasant ramble around the large garden with 
its many fine specimens of treesm some native to Australia, some exotic. 
Many of the trees should have their autumn colours on display. ; 


Please go direct to the venue. Bring afternoon tea and garden chairs. 


Note : The excursion will be cancelled if the weather is wet that afternoon. 
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MAY SCHOOL HOLIDAY CAMP TO KINCHEGA NATIONAL PARK (Saturday 11 to Sunday 26 May) 


Please refer to pages 12 - 13 of the January - February issue of Whirrakee for 
full details. 


At this stage tnere are about eight definite starters for this trip. All of 
these will be going during the first week of the holidays, but the length of 
their stays is uncertain. However, if you are tninking of coming, and you 
want company, the first week is more desirable. John Lindner will ring 
participants during the week before departure to check who will be leaving 
first and arriving first, and delegate someone to choose our campsite. 


Additional notes ; 


1 


1. A good place to break the journey would be Hattah - Kulkyne National Park, 
just south of Mildura. 


2. It is your choice wnetner you take the bitumen road from Wentworth to 
Menindee via B3roken Hill (393 km), or the gravel road from Wentworth to 
lenindee via Pooncarrie (264 km). It may be wortnwhile cnecking the 
condition of the latter at the Folice station in Wentworth. 


3. Rather than having the usual Bi'NC signs erected, would you please call in 
at the ranger station and park office, and get directions to our campsite. 
Since the office is 16 km from tne mein entry just out of Menindee, and 
you have to pass by all the campsites along River Drive (whicn goes to the 
office), you may be able to locate tne camp anyway. 


COMMITTEE REPORT 


1. Hay Wallace and John Berry reported on progress on the history and 
bibliography being prepared for tne 40th Anniversary. John Berry would 
like to hear from any members who know of natural history references to 
Bendigo in obscure maf@azines wnicn he might otherwise miss. Ray Wallace 
would welcome suggestions for a pithy title for the history. 


2. W.V.F.N.C.A. have sugyested a combined banner from all clubs to celebrate 
tneir 25th anniversary later this year, witn eacn club contributing a 
30 cm square panel. The Committee have agreed to provide a panel, screen 
printed with a Bendigo Waxflower motif. 


3. A letter is to be sent to the Dept. of Conservation, Forests and Lands, 
raising objections to, and asking for investigations into the removal of 
Red Gums end burning of undergrowth on Crown Land, at the "Hole in One" 
development on the Bendigo Creek at Kangaroo lat, as reported by Miss 
Field. 


4. Two club delegstes will attend tne L.C.R.b.4. sponsored meeting on the 
whivstick I.N.C. on May 7. They will pre s for retention of planning 
control by the authority in tne park area. 

5. # sub-committee is to investigate and report to tne next committee Meeting 


on options for reoairing the club tyvewriter (20+ years old, and in need 
of at least 3100 of repair work), or purchase of a replacement typewriter. 


BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Address for correspondence, P.O. Box 396, Bendigo 3550 


_ Office bearers for 1984-1985 
PRESIDENT Laurie Leeson 76 Lawson St. Spring Gully 43 0521 


SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Rob Moors Sedgwick . 39 6254 
JUWIOR VICE PRESIDENT John Lindner Burns Stor Axedale 39 7308 
SECRET ARY “Rod Fyffe 546 Hargreaves St.Bendigo 43 7673 
ASSIST £NT SECRETARY ~ Lyn Hamilton Marong Rd. ,Maiden Gully 49 6224 
T REASURER Helene ‘Boon . Kamarooka 36 9252 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICER Win Demeo Kamarooka 36 9226 
EXCURSION ORGAVISER John Lindner Burns’ St., Axedale 33 7308 
LIBRARIAN Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
EDIT OR Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.,Cal.Gully 46 8736 
ASSIST ANT EDITOR Victoria Fyffe 546 Hargreaves St.Bendigo 43 7673 
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Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those 
interested in natural history. The membership subscription rates are 
Single $10.00, Family $14.00, Pensioner and Children $6.00. 
Whirrakee Benscniation only, $10.00. 


General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference .Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
Meetings start at 7.30 p.m., and conclude with supper. 

The Annual Meeting is held in September. 


Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special 
Services Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. 
Full day excursions normally commence at 10.00 a.m. (usually on a Sunday). 
Half day excursions normally commence at 2.00 p.m. and may be either a 
Saturday or Sunday. Day or half day excursions are usually held on the 
weekend following the General Meeting. Campouts are held several times in 
a year, usually coinciding with long weekends or holiday periods. 


The B.F.N.C. has four sub-groups:- 


The BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP meets on the first Friday of the month at the 
Agriculture Department, Epsom, at 7.30 p.m. 

President: John Berry 22 Barrell St., Eaglehawk 46 9921 

Secretary: Salli Dearricott Burns St., Spring Gully 41 1113 


The BOTANY. GROUP meets onthe: fourth Friday of the month at 7.30 p.m. at 
the Biology Lab., Applied Science 1 Building, B.C.A.E., (wless otherwise 
announced). : 

Convenor: Eric Whiting, 7 Aviary Crt., Kennington. 43 5965,  —---:. 


The CONSERVATION GROUP meets on the. third Tuesday of each month, at 8.00 p.m. 
in member's homes as’ announced in the monthly diary. 
Convenor: Chris Bunn, Averys Rd., Eaglehawk. 46 8141. 


The MAMMAL“SURVEY GROUP“inéets on the third Thursday of the month, 
at 8.00 p.m. in member's homes as announced in the monthly diary. 
President: Graham Hill, 31 Curnow St., Golden Square’ 42 4016 
Secretary: Bill Holsworth, Nabilla Cr., Kennington 43 4063 — 


MEETINGS 
Wed. May 8 


Wed. June 12 
Wed. July 10 


EXCURSIONS 
Sun. May 12 


May 11-26 


Mon. June 10 


Sun. July 14 


MR & MRS R B ALLEN 


29 HOUSTON ST 
- DIARY - BENDIGO VIC S550 


We will begin our 40th. Anniversary programme with a 
night of reminiscences by older club members. Contact 
John Lindner if you wish to contribute. 


Evan Jones will speak on Heard Island. 


Dr. Brian Smith of the Museum of Victoria will speak on 
the Museum, and some of his own research work. 


Visit to Mrs. Beatrice Cohn's garden, "Fiorenza", at 
20 Steane Street, Bendigo. Meet there at 2.00 p.m. 
Details on p.9. 


School holiday camp to Kinchega National “ark 
(See p.10, and also pp. 12-13 of Jan/Feb. Whirrakee). 


Full day excursion to Dargile Forest. 
Bird watching, botany. Leader: Glenise Moors. 
NB Meet at Heathcote P.O. at 10.00 am. 


Visit to Museum of Victoria (Natural History), by bus if 
enough people are interested. Details next month. 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Fri. June 7 


BOTANY GROUP 


Fri. May 24 


7.30 pm, Dept. of Agriculture, Epsom. 
Speaker: Mr Reg Johnson. 

Topic: Birds of the Rushworth Forest. 
Bird of the Night: Bush Curlew. 


7.30 pm, Biology Lab., Applied Science 1 Building, B.C.A.E. 
Topic: "Desert Plants". 


CONSERVATION GROUP 


No meeting in May. 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 


No meeting in May. 


COMMITTEE MEETING 


Wed. May 29 


8.00 pm, at Lyn Hamilton's home, Maiden Gully. 


